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Evexy large group of which the animal kingdom na- 
turally consists will be found upon examination to resolve 
itself into divisions of a subordinate character. It is to 
one of these divisions in the family simiade—a family 
comprehending the monkey and ape tribes—that we in- 
vite attention. The simiade@ are essentially natives of the 
hotter portions of the globe ; they abound in the inter- 
tropical regions of Asia, Africa, and America, and are ex- 
pressly arboreal in their habits. Awkward on the ground, 
they display among the branches the most astonishing 
address and activity. Not only do the hands, fashioned 
like those of man, at least to a certain extent, possess 
the power of grasping, but the hind feet are hands also ; 
they have a true thumb opposabie to the fingers, and 
possess in an equal, nay, superior, degree the same 
power with which the anterior hands are so well en- 
dowed ; hence Cuvier has termed these animals quad- 
rumana, or four-handed. Like every other natural 
group, however, the simiad@ are made up of a collection 
of minor groups, each having its distinguishing cha- 
racteristics. This will at once be evident to any one 
who compares the orang—a climbing animal, the whole 
of whose organization adapts it for an arboreal abode 
and for that only—with the baboon, which, though 
Vou, IV. 
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alert and active among the branches, is at eve even 
on the ground, where he scampers along on all fours 
like a dog. The Ouistiti, the subject of our present 
examination, forms one of the boundary groups of 
this family. It constitutes one of the forms of the 
American section of the simiade, a section characterized 
by most marked peculiarities. These we may briefly 
enumerate as consisting in the roundness of the skull, 
and the flatness or slight degree of projection which the 
facial portion exhibits,—in the lateral aspect of the 
nostrils which open on the sides of a broad flattened 
nose,—in the absence of cheek pouches, and of the naked 
callous skin which, in the monkeys of the Old World, 
covers the tuberosity of the ischiatic bone, and in the 
possession (except in the ouistiti) of two additional 
molars in each jaw, the number of the teeth being in all 
thirty-six. It is among the forms of this section that we 
meet with the prehensile tail, given as an accessory organ 
of grasping, together with a departure in the structure of 
the hand from its perfect model. In the genus ateles, 
embracing the spider monkeys with prehensile tails, the 
thumb is wanting, or reduced to a mere rudiment be- 
neath the skin ; while in other genera the hands can no 
longer retain this appellation, being in .Y like the 
3 
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foré-paws of a sauirrel: such is the case with the 
ouistiti. 

There is something in the general appearance and 
manners of the ouistiti which, together with its di- 
minutive size, tends to produce a strong resemblance 
to the squirrel. It is true that the head is not squirrel- 
like,—being round, and possessing the-character-of the 
American simiade; but the full, soft fur which clothes 
the body,—the beautiful tufts of hair which ornament, 
im most species, the sides of the head,—the long, bushy 
tail,—the little fore-paws, and the crouching or semi- 
erect posture assumed in eating, cannot fail to suggest 
the resemblance. How wide a difference is there 
between these little animals and the orang with his 
long, powerful arms, or the ferocious baboons! The 
ouistitis inhabit the woods of the hotter portions of the 
American continent, and especially such as border the 
Amazon and the other great rivers. Their beauty, their 
diminutive size, and the ease with which they become re- 
conciled to captivity, render them great favourites even 
in their native regions, where they are sold, especially 
in the large towns, to the Spanish colonists at a con- 
siderable price. The smaller species, some of which 
may be entirely covered by a common-sized breakfast- 
cup, are especially valued. In their native woods, they 
feed upon fruits, insects, and small reptiles; indeed 
their teeth have decidedly an insectivorous character, 
the crowns of the molares presenting sharp conical 
elevations instead of rounded tubercles. . These elegant 
creatures have little of that restless curiosity, that 
petulance and maliciousness, which are so conspicuous 
in the monkey-tribes in general; neither have they 
that activity for which these tribes are so retharkable. 
They do not bound from branch to branch with bold 
and vigorous leaps, yet are they quick and nimble in 
their actions, which more resemble those of a squirrel 
than a monkey*. They produce two or three young 
ones at a birth, which they nurse with great care and 
atiention. Their voice (exerted only in fear or anger) 
is a sharp whistling .cry, resembling the word owistili, 
whence their appellation. 

M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire has divided this group into 
two genera, namely, jacchus and midas, The former 
genus is characterised by the pointed form of the lower 
incisors, which equal the canines in length,—by the 
bushiness of the tail, which is ringed with dark and 
white,—and by the very large tufts of hair which orna- 
ment the ears. The second genus has the incisors with 
cutting edges, and less than the canines: the fur is 
generally less full, especially upon the tail, which is not 
ornamented with rings. 

The species which we have figured at the head of 
this article is the common ouistitt, or marmozet (jacchus 
vulgaris),—one of the most elegant of the group, and 
one which is most frequently brought to this country. 
A very good description is given of it by Parsons in the 
47th volume of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ and 
subsequently it was figured by Edwards in his ‘ Glean- 
ings.’ Speaking of one which came under his own 
observation, he informs us that it fed upon various 
articles of diet, as biscuits, fruits, pulse, insects, and 
snails;—and that, being one day at liberty, it darted 
upon a small gold fish which was in a bowl, killed it, 
and greedily devoured it. After this, small eels were 
offered to it, which at first frightened it by twisting 
round its neck; it however soon overcame and ate 
them. 
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was long before it was so reconciled, even to those who 
fed it, as to allow the slightest liberty in the way ot 
touching or patting its body; and it was almost im- 
possible to do this by surprise, or by the most steady 
and cautious approach, as the monkey was not steady 
a moment, but was constantly turning its head round 
from side to side, eyeing every person with the most 
suspicious and angry look. Its sense of hearing ap- 
peared to be exceedingly acute, so that the slightest 
whisper was sure to arouse it.” This individual was 
probably adult when captured; for of the many we 
ourselves have seen nene have exhibited anything like 
such violence of disposition. Its diet consisted of 
fruits, such as bananas, mangoes, and Indian corn; 
but when, during the voyage, these failed, it eagerly 
fell upon the cockroaches, of which it effectually rid 
the vessel. “It would frequently eat a score of the 
largest kind, which are two or two and a-half inches 
long, atid a very great number of the smaller ones, 
three or four times in the course of the day. It was 
quite amusing to S€e it at its meal. When he got hold 
of one of the latge cockroaches, he held it in his fore- 
paws, and then invariably nipped the head off first ; he 
then pulled owt the viscera antl cast them aside, and 
devoured the rest of the body, rejecting the dry e/ytra 
and wings, and al8o the legs of the insect, which are 
covered with short stiff bristles. The small cock- 
roaches he eat without such fastidious nicety. In addi- 
tion to these we gave him milk, sugar, raisins, and 
crumbs of bread.” Froty London it was taken to Edin- 
burgh, where it throve perfectly well; and contrary to 
the account of Linnzus, who says it is an enemy to 
cats, made acquaintance with one, with which it fed 
and slept, and lived on the best terms imaginable. 
Though it beeame gradually tamer, it never lost its 
original wildness and distrust. 

Edwards ebserves, that this animal breeds in captivity 
inthe southern portions of Europe; but we can add, 
from our own knowledge, ‘that the ouistiti breeds, if 
properly taken care of, even in our northern climate. 
In 1832 a pair bred in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society, and produced twins, which, however, died. 
An instance has also come under our notice this present 
year of a pair having bréd, producing twins, as in the 
case of those at the Zoological Gardens just alluded 
to, one of which was reared, and is now nearly full 
grown. M. F. Cuvier gives an account of one in the 
menagerie at Paris, which in 1819 produced three 
young ones at a birth; and other instances are also 
upon record. 

A captive in our country, the ouistiti spends no litile 
portion of its time in self-protection against the cold, ot 
which it is very sensible. All the wool, cotton, or other 
soft materials with which it is furnished, it will carry, as 
we have often observed, to some convenient corner of 
its cage, and there bury itself completely in the downy 
mass, from which it will peep out on a person’s approach, 
but ean seldom be induced to emerge altogether, unless 
tempted by food; for it is not inquisitive, and seems 
rather to shun than court observation, and evidently 
dislikes to be disturbed or driven from its comfortable 
nest, returning to bury itself again as soon as possible. 

The sensibility of the ouistiti to cold is indeed re- 
markable; and nature has provided it with the means 
of protection against the chilly nights and inclement 
seasons, which are often very severe in its native climate. 
Not only is its fur full, soft, and warm, but its long, 


tural History,’ (1822) an interesting account is given by | bushy tail, which is not strictly prehensile, is an addi- 
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At first it displayed as possible,) passing it under the beily and chest, and 


great wildness and fierceness, “ screeching most vehe- | bringing it round on the back over one of the shoulders. 
mently when any one dared to approach it;” and “ it | In this position the animal resembles a ball of fur, with 


* “ The mmbfe marmozet” is an apt expression in Shakspeare. 


a little head projecting from it. 
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In size the ouistiti, or marmozet, is less than our 
common squirrel; the general colour of the body is 
brownish grey, faintly barred with a lighter hue, the 
full, bushy tail being alternately ringed with brown and 
white. ‘The head is brown, the forehead white; the 
beautiful tufts of hair which envelope the ears are white 
also; the ears themselves being round, thin, and naked. 
This little creature is a native of Brazil and other 
portions of South America. 

Of the genus midas one of the most beautiful species 
is the marikina (midas rosalia) from Surinam ; it is of 
a fine golden yellow colour, the hair about the shoulders 
and neck being long and silky, and the tail terminating 
in a black tuft,—hence it is known under the title of 
the lio monkey: there is, however, nothing else of the 
lion in the appearance of this beautiful little creature. 
it does not live long in our changeable climate, but 
has been known to exist for five or six years with care 
at Paris. Both the genera jacchus and midas contain 
numerous species; but a general sameness of habits 
and manners runs through them all. 





MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 
Apvantaces or Instruction 1y Arts aPPLicaBLe To Manv- 
¥ACTURES. 

Tue evidence taken before a select committee of the 
House of Commons on the state of arts as applied to 
manufactures among the people of this country, has 
been printed. The witnesses examined generally admit 
the inferiority of dur artizans in those departments of 
industry in which taste and originality of design are 
more particularly called for. 

Some twelve or fourteen years ago, when a great 
impulse was given to improvement by the general esta- 
blishment of mechanics’ institutes, the objections which 
were then current to the extension of education, had they 
been listened to, would by this time assuredly have 
placed the country in a most unfavourable position: so 
true it is that if any of the springs of improvement are 
weakened a check is given to the whole of society, and 
other nations outstrip us in the race. This they have 
done most clearly as respects popular education. 

Since the period to which we have alluded the op- 
ponents of education have changed their tone. After 
having opposed the educatiour of the people in toto, they 
now admit that a little reading and writing, and perhaps 
also some knowledge of arithmetic, will do no great harm. 
They desire, in fact, strictly to confine the information 
of the working-classes to matters relating, as they think, 
only to the narrow circle of their daily labours. In 
this country, popular education and the machinery 
for rendering it efficient are not in so high a state as in 
many parts of the continent ; and the consequence is 
that the strongest of all motives—necessity—is at this 
moment spurring us on to extend still farther the field 
of knowledge to the working-classes, and that with an 
urgency which demands immediate attention. It has 
become quite evident that the means must be provided 
by which our artizans may at least equal those of other 
countries ; and those who did not oppose their being 
taught reading and writing, which either may or may 
not be directly serviceable in a man’s calling, will not, 
on their-own principle, object to artizans knowing some- 
thing of chemistry, optics, botany, anatomy, or the rules 
of design and perspective, as the case may be, when 
these are branches of knowledge with which their 
avocations lead them into daily connexion. It is certain 
that, owing to a defective acquaintance with these sub- 
jects, and the general inadequacy of existing means 
thoroughly to correct the evil, some of our manu- 
factures do not come up to that standard of elegance in 
point of design which the public taste demands; and 
that, in order to gratify this refinement, the productions 
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of foreign industry are preferred solely in consequence 
of the superiority in this respect. 

But not only is it desirable to give the English 
artizan opportunities of acquiring knowledge on matters 
relating to his particular occupation,—to the working 
optician an acquaintance with the laws of optics,—to 
the dyer some insight into chemistry, and so on; but 
in order to place him on a level with the foreign 
artizan, our industrious countrymen ought, by a more 
liberal admission to museums and exhibitions, to be won 
to a love and taste for the higher efforts of art, and a 
relish for the beautiful wherever it exists. 

On the continent, and particularly in France, there 
is a more general diffusion of the principles of art 
than in this country; and yet, here, owing to the 
great commercial importance of our manufacturing 
interests, there is the utmost necessity for our taking 
the lead in every department of excellence, in beauty 
and elegance of design as well as cheapness, and 
in the general appearance of the fabric as well as the 
goodness of its material. We are ofien excelled by 
other countries on the first of these points, simply 
because on the continent there are public schools for 
teaching the art of design, and men are trained up to 
give instruction in it in connexion with manufactures. 
The art of design as applied to manufactures is checked 
in this country in consequence of there being no pro- 
tection for a limited period for the man who produces 
a pattern of acknowledged superiority. Cotton priuts 
are protected for three months, but in various other 
branches of manufacture,—ihe silk trade, the stove- 
grate and fender trade, and the silver-plated trade,—all 
of which depend to a great extent upon the art of 
design, there is comparatively little or no encourage- 
ment for persons to pay a high price to artists jor 
patterns which are dishonestly appropriated by other 
manufacturers the moment they are made public. The 
talent of our artists is not therefore directed to the im- 
provement of manufactures, although it might be, with 
the utmost advantage to the country and to individual 
interests. We trust that in no very long time we shall 
see the sources of improvement freely opened, and the 
skill and talent in connexion with manufactures making 
rapid advances, after some temporary impediments to 
their course have once been removed. 

In the meaatime, it may be useful to have the means 
of comparing the opportunities of developing a love of 
art in other countries, with those enjoyed in England, 
and to be apprised of the grounds on which improve- 
ment is needed. For this purpose, we gather the {ol- 
lowing materials from the Parliamentary Report. 

At Bruges, there are six or seven hundred young men 
belonging to the poorer classes, who are educated 
gratuitously every evening during the week in drawing, 
and in the arts generally; and once a year prizes are 
given to the most deserving pupils in each department 
of art, an honour which is rendered more flattering by 
a public procession through the town on the prize-day. 
Bruges is a manufacturing city, and the taste which is 
first formed in the drawing-school is afterwards visible 
in the manufactured productions. And in the other 
large towns of Belgium similar institutions are pro- 
ductive of the like advantages. At Antwerp the 
Sunday-schools are attended by about seven thousand 
children, who are not only instructed in reading and 
writing, but also in drawing ; and if any of these chil- 
dren evince a natural taste for the latter pursuit, their 
talents are immediately cultivated, and are afterwards 
profitably directed in sustaining the reputation of the 
domestic manufactures; and the encouragement does 
not stop here, for if more than ordinary genius is 
eviuced by any pupil, the opportunity is afforded at the 
publie expense of pursuing a course of study calculated 
to develop and mature it, Thus fostered, talent has 
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At present such advantages as the above are not en- 
joyed in this country, and hence the inferiority of our 
artisans. If art can once be brought fairly into alliance 
with manufactures of every kind, a vast field will be 
opened for the display of taste and talent, which is 
now entirely latent, or but imperfectly called into life. 

The silk manufacture offers perhaps the most ample 
opportunities for the display of taste and ingenuity. 
It is susceptible of such a variety of colour in the blend- 
ing of shades, and exhibits to so much advantage the 
designs of the artist, that the superior advantages en- 
joyed in France are manifested more strongly perhaps 
in this branch of manufacture than in any other. ‘Mr. 
Smith, of the well-known firm of Hardiog, Smith and 
Co. of Pall-Mall, stated to the committee, that in silks 
they sold, of plain goods, two-thirds of English to one- 
third of French; whereas in fancy silks the superiority 
of the patterns in French goods occasioned the sales to 
be in the proportion of one-half or more of French; and 
while our portion consisted of articles of a cheaper and 
more commonplace character, that which we imported 
from France was distinguished not only by richness of 
design, but was altogether fabricated of more costly 
materials; and fairly enjoyed the highest reputation and 
brought the greatest profit. This is also true of fancy 
ribands, three-fourths of those sold being of French 
manufacture, and obtaining public favour solely on ac- 
count of superiority of design. It is not surprising 
that this should be the case, when we ‘are acquainted 
with the methods adopted in France to stimulate artists 
and artizans, and the abundant opportunities which they 
enjoy for perfecting their taste, and are told, on the au- 
thority of the Mayor of Coventry, that at Foleshill, where 
there are about seven thousand persons engaged in the 
riband manufacture, that gentleman found on investiga- 
tion that there was not one individual amongst the num- 
ber who was capable of making an original design, and 
not more than six who were capable of copying a 
pattern. It may be mentioned to the credit of the 
inhabitants of Foleshill, that the result of this inquiry 
caused them to make exertions for the establishment of 
a school of design, in order to remove one of the 
sources of their inferiority. 

‘The preference for silks and ribands of French manu- 
facture is not a prejudice; and Mr. Smith says,—* In 
placing fancy articles before persons, which I do pro- 
miscuously, that is chosen which is most liked, without 
the question being asked whether it is. French or 
English.” 

We are also surpassed by the French in the finer 
kinds of shawls; and Mr. Skene, the Secretary to the 
Board of Trustees fur the Encouragement of Manu- 
factures in Scotland, thus accounts for the fact :-— 
“There is at this moment (he says) a school in Paris, 
where about seventy pupils are instructed expressly in 
the art of designing shawl patterns, which is taught 
by a person who has written a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject.” The French therefore excel us because their 
attention is directed in a more efficient manner to 
raising the value of the article by supenority of design. 
Much more than reading and writing is requisite to 
enable our artizans to compete with them; and the 
Report contains abundant proof of the importance 
of a knowledge of particular sciences in perfecting 
manufacturing processes. 

The following extract from Mr. Skene’s evidence 
shows the manner in which an acquaintance with optics, 
and with the theory of colours, would enable us to 
advance nearer to perfection. Mr. Skene says,— It 
appears to me that one thing in which the British 
manufacturer is most deficient is that of a knowledge 
of eolours. At present, as far as my acquaintance 
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with manufacturers goes, I believe they copy entirely 
their patterns from France; in doing so, if they intro- 
duce any alteration into them, they often spoil them, 
and we know quite well that any deviation from the 
regular established and fixed rules of harmony of 
colours produces the same effect to the eye as any 
deviation in music from the harmony of notes. It 
produces an equally bad effect; and in placing our 
manufactures or fancy goods along with French fancy 
goods, it has often struck me as a remarkable circum- 
stance to see how very little those rules, which are 
exceedingly simple, are attended to in the English 
copies.” A few lectures at a Mechanics’ Institute 
would at least do something towards correcting: this 


defect in the designs for our manufactures. 
: {To be concluded in our next.] 





THE BEDOUIN ARABS. 


Tne word, which is variously written Bedouin, Bedo- 
ween, Bedowin, or Bedwin, is a corruption of an 
Arabic word, which signifies “‘a native of the desert,” 
and which is appropriated to the Arabian tribes that 
wander in the deserts of Arabia and North Africa, 
living always in tents in fhose places where they can 
find water and pasturage for their cattle. Each tribe 
is in general considered to have an exclusive property 
in a district, the extent and value of which is propor- 
tioned to the strength and importance of the tribe, and 
which, in that proportion, are commonly large, affording 
sufficient room for the migrations which are indis- 
pensable among a people whose subsistence is prin- 
cipally derived, through their cattle, from the spon- 
taneous produce of the sterile regions they inhabit. 
We thus find the same tribe generally seated in the 
same territory, unless in those instances where any 
particular tribe has been displaced by another more 
powerful than itself, or unless the distinctive character 
of a tribe has been lost in consequence of any deep 
dislike to its sheikh, or the hope of an advantageous 
change having induced its members to join some 
neighbouring tribe, which is always glad to receive such 
additions to its strength, It will be understood that 
our present remarks apply exclusively to these desert 
Arabs, whose character and habits are considerably 
different not only from those of the Arabs who inhabit 
towns but also from those of the tribes who, living ou 
the borders of settled districts having much intercourse 
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with the inhabitants of towns, and being in some degree 
controlled by the vicinity of an organized government, 
give their attention, during at least one part of the 
year, to agriculture, and exhibit the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of their race in a form vitiated in some 
respects and softened in others. ‘This class of people 
have in general acquired little more than the vices of 
the condition of life to which they approximate, without 
having lost any of those which belonged to their original 
condition. 

As might be expected from the extent of country 
which they inhabit, the personal appearance of the 
Bedouins varies considerably in different and distant 
tribes. Speaking generally, however, they may be de- 
scribed as a middle-sized and rather thin race of men, 
with brown complexions and strong black hair. It is rather 
rare to see a tall man among them, and still more rare 
to see one corpulent. Indeed we do not remember ever 
to have seen what we should call a fat man, although 
men of considerable muscular stoutness may occasionally 
be seen. The muscles of the limbs, particularly the 
legs, are in general strongly developed, sometimes 
giving them an appearance disproportioned to the rest 
of the body. Their strength is very considerable, and 
their activity and alertness still greater, but their powers 
of abstinence and endurance of fatigue are more remark- 
able still, and are hardly exceeded by those of their own 
camels. They can often travel four or five days without 
tasting water, under circumstances in which two days’ 
abstinence would be death to a European. Their deep 
black eyes glare with an intensity such as is perhaps 
never witnessed in our northern regions, and so as to 
make a sensible impression on a stranger, who remem- 
bers with full credence the most marvellous stories he 
may have heard of their extraordinary powers of discri- 
minating vision, and the acuteness of their other senses, 
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They in general shave the head, leaving only the cus- 
tomary lock on the top, for the sake of affording a 
convenient hold to Mahomet when he shall raise them 
to Paradise. Their beards are very short and thin, 
which is no small calamity to them, considering the 
value they set upon that appendage, and the care with 
which they cultivate it. We have often been amused 
in witnessing the mingled shame, indignation, and envy 
with which they have regarded the long bushy beards 
which have in their opinion been so unworthily and 
partially bestowed upon the countenances of their 
Persian ‘neighbouts, while their own are so scantily 
furnished. They make the most of what they have 
however. They anoint and cherish it with care, and 
each particular hair in it is to them “ dear as the 
ruddy drops” of their heart’s blood. To spit upon their 
beards, even by accident, is an offence scarcely within 
the limit of things that may be forgiven; and ‘the 
threat of depriving a Bedouin of that appendage is 
sufficient, on the one hand, either to render him “ a 
fugitive and a vagabond,” or, on the other, to ensure 
his submission to any extortion and injustice. 

The dress of the Bedouins is striking and’ cha- 
racteristic. It consists generally of a shirt, a cloak, 
and a head-dress. The shirt is of coarse cotton, 
wide, and with large and loose sleeves. These shirts 
are rarely, we may say never, changed or washed, and 
the necessary consequence ensues, that, as a people, 
they are much infested with a certain “ familiar beast 
to man,” the hunting of which forms one amusement of 
their superabundant leisure in which they are much 
interested. The wealthier sort of people sometimes 
wear the common Turkish gown of cotton or of mingled 
cotton and silk; but the bulk of the nation are content '- 
with a sort of mantle over the shirt. This mantle is a 
very curious article of dress, It is generally called an’ 
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“abba,” and is manufactured principally at Bagdad. 
It reaches from the shoulders to the middle of the leg, 
and is nearly as wide as long, or even wider, resembling 
nothing so much as a square sack open in front, and 
with slits on each side for the arms to be put through ; 
but they seldom are so. It is wide enough to envelop 
two or three bodies instead of one; and is generally 
worn loose and open in front. These mantles, which 
are of various qualities and patterns, are woven with 
hard-twisted woollen thread, or with camels’ hair. One 
sort, thin, light, and white, is occasionally worn under 
the other, and is also used sometimes by Turks and 
Persians as a convenient article of summer dress. Some 
are quite black, the’ finer sorts being interwoven with 
gold, and embroidered with the same or with coloured 
silk. Those in most common use are brown, or in 
alternate broad vertical stripes of white and brown, 
white and blue, white and black, &c. We do not feel 
able to say distinctly that the tribes are distinguished 
by the pattern of their cloaks, like the Highland clans 
by that of their plaids, but it certainly did appear to 
us that in each neighbouring tribe a cloth of a different 
colour prevailed ; the shirt underneath this cloak being 
confined around the waist with a cord, or with a broad 
leathern or woollen girdle. Drawers or trowsers are 
regarded as superfluities; and the Arabs are almost 
always barefoot, although they may occasionally be 
seen with the common Turkish red shoes or yellow 
boots, which they hold in considerable esteem, but do 
not at all number among the necessaries of dress. Their 
head dress consists of a steut square kerchief of silk or 
silk and cotton mixed. It is made for the purpose, and 
the pattern is usually in broad alternate stripes of dull 
red and bright yellow, or yellow and green. It is 
fringed with long knotted cords, and when in use is 
folded triangularly, and so placed on the head that one 
corner hangs down the back, and the two others fall 
ou the forepart of the shoulders, so that they can be 
used to shelter the face from the sun, wind, or rain, or 
to conceal their features, if they wish to be unknown. 
This dependent kerchief with its knotted cords gives to 
the Bedouin a wild and maney appearance, singularly in 
keeping with their character and countenance. It is 
confined to its place by a long and thick rope of camels’ 
hair or brown worsted, which is wound several times 
around the head. 

This is the summer dress, and often that of winter 
also, except that the abba is then frequently brought 
close around the person by means of the girdle which 
usually confines the shirt. But in many parts it is also 
usual, as mentioned by Burckhardt, “ to wear over the 
shirt a pelisse made of several sheep skins stitched 
together ; many wear these sheep skins even in sum- 
mer, because experience has taught them that the more 
warmly a person is clothed, the less he suffers from the 
sun.” 

The Bedouins generally encamp near some rivulet 
or well, where they remain until their cattle have con- 
sumed the herbage. But when, as sometimes happens, 
good pasturage occurs where no water is to be had, 
they abstain from water for several weeks together. 
They drink only milk ; and their cattle are also able, with 
the exception of horses, to dispense with water so long 
as they can get green and juicy herbage. The encamp- 
ments vary, in the number of tents and the form in which 
they are arranged, according to circumstances and the 
season of the year. When the tents are few in number, 
they are usually pitched in a circle; but more com- 
monly in straight lines when numerous, particularly 
if the encampment is formed near a rivulet. In winter, 
when the abundance of water and herbage renders con- 
centration unnecessary, the camp is dispersed oyer the 
plain in groups of three or four tents, about a mile or 
a mile and a half asunder. When the camp is toge- 
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ther near the only water in the vicinity, the cattle are 
sent out under the care of shepherds and slaves. - They 
are brought back every evening while the herbage 
remains unconsumed in the immediate neighbourhood. 
But if they prolong their stay beyond a few days, the 
flocks and herds are sent out to a considerable distance, 
and are only brought back to the tents every second or 
third day for water. When the pasture has been 
wholly consumed, or only remains unconsumed at too 
great a distance, a removal becomes necessary. 

Burckhardt, to whose intimate acquaintance with 
the Arabs we are in this article indebted for several 
details to supply deficiencies in our own information, 
gives the-following description of a tribe on its march: 
—* When I was returning from Tadmor towards 
Damascus, I met, on the same day, two strong encamp- 
ments moving slowly over the sandy plain in search of 
water and pasture; their order of march was as follows: 
—A party of six horsemen preceding the tribe about 
four miles, as a reconnoitring detachment, the main 
body occupied a line of at least three miles in front. 
First came armed horsemen and camel riders at 150 
paces from each other, extending along the whole 
front; then followed the she camels with their young 
ones, grazilfig in wide ranks during their march upon 
the wild herbage ; behind walked the camels loaded 
with the tents and provisions ; and the last were thie 
women and children, mounted on cameis, having 
saddles made in the shape of cradles, with curtains to 
screen them from the sun. The men indiscriminately 
rode along and amidst the whole body, but most of 
them in front of the line; some led horses by the 
halters: in depth these wandering bodies extended 
about two miles and a half. I had seen them en- 
camped when on my way to Tadmor, and thien esti- 
mated one at about 200 and the other at 250 tents; 
the latter had above 3000 camels. Of all the Arabs I 
did not see one on foot, except a few shepherds, whio 
drove the sheep and goats about a mile behind the 
main body.” 

Our present wood-cut, which is copied from M. Léon 
de Laborde, will serve well to illustrate this description. 
It represents a caravan on the move. The men on the 
ground have alighted fo discuss the inferences which 
may be deduced from certain foot-marks which they 
have discovered in the sand. 

Their tents are in general from twenty to thirty feet 
long by something less than half that breadth. They 
are divided into two apartments by a sort of white 
woollen carpet, or whatever else is conyenient for the 
purpose. One of these is appropriated to the men 
and the other to the women. The men’s apartment 
is spread with carpets, and the corn-sacks and camel- 
bags are there piled up in a pyramid, and the pack- 
saddles are placed here also for the men to lounge 
against as they sit on the ground. The room of the 
women is much less neat and comfortable, being 
crowded with all the lumber, provisions, and domestic 
utensils of the tent. The covering of the tent usually 
consists of stuff made with black goats’ hair, and, when 
in good condition, affords a very adequate protection, 
not only from the sun, but from heavy rains, 

The furniture of the Arab tents is characteristic of 
the people and their way of life. It consists of pack- 
saddles and riding-saddles, both for camels and horses, 
and of bags of hair and leather, with an abundant dis- 
play of buckets, bottles, and pitchers of the latter material. 
These articles, together with sundry ropes, a wooden 
mortar for pounding coffee, a hand-mill, a coffee-pot, a 
copper-pan, and some wooden dishes, complete the 
list of utensils necessary to the domestic existence of an 
Arab. Among these various articles there is none that 
more strongly attracts the notice of a stranger than the 
various vessels of skin. There are sometimes large 
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water-bags made of tanned camel-skin ; but the skins 
in most general and diversified use are those of the 
goat and kid. The bucket is of leather with which 
they draw water from deep wells; and not only their 
water, but their milk, butter, cheese, dates, and other 
articles of provision are carried and retained in skins. 
Such vessels are not only more portable and less liable 
to damage in travelling than any other kind of vessel they 
could obtain, but in their opinion (which we believe to 
be correct) they preserve their different articles in a 
state of greater freshness. Their larger water-bag is 
most usually the skin of a he-goat ; while one from a 
kid is used as a bottle for occasional use during a 
day’s journey, and commonly hangs suspended from 
the saddle. The most common sort make a curious 
appearance when full of water, resembling an animal, 
the head and feet of which have been cut off. The 
manner in which the Arabs, and others who use such 
vessels, obtain them without seam is very simple. When 
the animal is killed, its head and feet are cut off, and 
the carcase is drawn out of the skin without the belly 
being opened. These are not the only or most curious 
uses to which the Arabs apply the skins of goats. We 
have seen them cross rivers supported on a single skin 
inflated with air, while they used their feet as propellers, 
and carried their clothes in a bundle on their heads. 


THE LAGO MAGGIORE. 
(Concluded from No, 232.) 

Next to the Isola Bella, the most important of the 
Berromean islands is the Isola Madre, which stands 
out in the lake and in the midst of the other islets like 
2 mother surrounded by her children. We always 
preferred this island to its proud rival, Nature has 
had more of her own way here, and the few works of 
man’s art that are upon it have more simplicity than 
the palaces and terraces of the Isola Bella. As we 
approached it in our boat on a fine day, but late in 
autumn, it wore a most picturesque aspect. It rose 
from the lake in the form of a flat irregular cone; a 
small plain white villa, near the summit, appeared 
through a little forest of trees that were still green and 
in full leaf—a summer-house just peeped through 
festooned vines and dwarf cypresses, and the whole 
was so fresh, verdant, quiet, and secluded, as to present 
almost a realization of the beau ideal of a summer 
retreat. As we rowed round the isle we observed on 
the southern side five long hanging gardens, some 
shrubberies and bowers growing-in a natural manner, 
and some vividly green groves of oranges and citrons ; 
on the northern and more exposed side was a consider- 
able wood of old beech trees, flanked and broken here and 
there, with laurels and other evergreens ; on the western 
side were more laurels and some beautiful cypresses. 
A great number of pheasants and guinea-fowls were 
seen running through the wood, and now and then 
rising on the wing for a short flight. Except two or 
three old gardeners, these were the only inhabitants we 
saw on the Isola Madre. The house was shut up, 
looking melancholy and deserted, as if it had not been 
inhabited for a long time. We are surprised that no 
one of our English families, who have found out and 
taken possession, for a season, of so many neglected 
places on the continent, should never have fixed on 
this beautiful retreat. It is a place where a moderate 
income might suffice, and we should fancy the Borromeo 
family would have no objection to let, to proper per- 
sons, what they seldom or ever use themselves. 

The Isola di San Giovanni, or the Isolino (small 
island), is pleasantly situated: it lies close in-shore, 
where it is protected by some hills from the more 
violent Alpine winds, and it is but a very short distance 
from the towa of Palanza, which stands at the head of 
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a picturesque little promontory, some of its smiling 
white houses and its vineyards and gardens being on 
the very margin of the lake. In our time there were 
only two comfortable pretty little cottages on the island, 
and they were inhabited by a few peasants who attended 
to some orange and citron groves. A part of the 
Isolino seemed to be uncultivated. Under the direc- 
tion of a good taste, and with very little expense, fhe 
place might be made a little paradise. 

From either of these islands a short row or sail 
in a boat conducts us to one of the many pleasant 
towns that are planted so thickly round the lake. 
Besides Baveno, with which we began our brief sketches 
of the Lago Maggiore, Sutra, Palanza, Feriolo, Stresa, 
Belgirato, and Lesa, are close at hand on the eastern 
shore; and a few miles farther on is the remarkable 
little city of Arona, the birth-place of that truly good 
and great man St. Charles of Borromeo, whose colossal 
statue in bronze stands on a neighbouring hill. Within 
this limited district there is a great deal, besides mag- 
nificent or beautiful scenery, to interest the beholder. 
In several places that system of parapet and terrace 
cultivation, by which steep hills are made productive 
from their bases to their very summits, is carried to 
curious perfection. This is particularly the case at 
Sala, than which it would be scarcely possible to find 
a steeper and at the same time better cultivated mount. 
The pains originally taken must have been immense. 
The hill is girdled or hooped in by a succession of 
walls of regular masonry, or made of blocks of stones 
put together in the Cyclopean fashion without cement ; 
these walls twine round like a corkscrew, rising above 
and retiring baekward from each other according to 
the forth of the thount, and so as to leave flat terraces 
of earth betweeti the upper edge of one row and the 
face of another row of walls. Without these walls the 
hills would be washed bare of earth. 

In sonie instances: the industry of those who made 
these ascending tetraces, that rising step above step 
look like a gigantic flight of stairs, is truly admirable, 
seeing that they carried up the soil from the plain 
below to lay upon the upper garden plots. When 
people talk about the indolence of the Italians and their 
love of the dolce far niente, they should make large 
exceptions. The Jesuits and other Catholic missionaries 
who settled in China described this terrace arrangement, 
or system by which the steep sides of mountains are 
covered’ with cultivation, in terms of the most enthusi- 
astie admiration, and as being peculiar to the celestial 
empire; although. in fact, without looking at other 
coutitries, but confining ourselves to Italy alone, this 
is far from being the case. The precipitous sides of 
many of the mountains that hem in the lake of Como 
are rendered productive in the same manner; the same 
system obtains among the industrious Genoese in many 
parts of their steep coasts, and we have traced it, here 
and there, nearly all through the Apennine chain. 

The geological structure of all this district is very 
curious. In the rear of Baveno there are some im- 
mense quarries of granite, which have been worked for 
many ages, and which still supply an inexhaustible 
store of matetials. Some of the inhabitants of Baveno, 
Feriolo, and Montorfano, are stone-cutters ; and nearly 
every family in Trefiume, another small town, is ex- 
clusively occupied in the granite-quarries. They fre- 
quently find beautiful rock crystals, white and flesh- 
coloured feldspars, and zeolites. It is said that the 
blocks of granite are positively charged with electricity 
on their eastern sitle, that they are negative on the west 
side, and that they preserve these qualities long after 
they are cut and removed. Many of these blocks, when 
first detached, are of enormous size; but, notwith- 
standing the hardness of the granite, the cutters of 
Baveno and Trefiume divide and carve them up with 
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great facility. ‘Thelake and the river that runs from it 
afford an extensive and convenient water-carriage ; and 
the granite blocks, slabs, coignes, columns, &c., form 
an important branch of trade to Baveno and the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘This trade was created and the quarries 
first dug by the great San Carlo Borromeo, who, 
though canonized after his death by the Roman 
Church, did not neglect while living those things that 
tend to the temporal well-being of men, or consider 
commerce and the arts as incompatible with the pursuit 
of an eternal welfare. It were better for mankind if 
the same could be said of all those who are assumed 
to have lived and died in the odour of sanctity. This 
holy and enterprising nobleman was a sound statesman 
und a thorough man of business. He had an insight 
into some of the great truths of political economy even 
in the sixteenth century (the period in which he lived), 
and fortunately he was so rich, that he could always 
employ capital. 

‘There are two fine specimens of the Baveno granite 
in the Duomo, or cathedral of Milan. These are two 
columns, each being twelve feet in circumference: and 
forty feet high, and each cut out of a single block. 
These columns have taken a polish almost like marble, 
so compact and hard is the material. 

A short trip inland, either from Baveno or Palanza, 
will take the traveller to the village of Candoglia, near 
to which are the quarries that supplied the white marble 
of which the Duomo of Milan (a mountain of marble 
in itself) was built; but here, and in the contiguous 
mountains, remains marble enough to build churches 
and palaces for the world! The heavy .naterial is still 
excavated, and is used extensively in Lombardy. The 
transport to Milan is effected in a most convenient 
manner, and wholly by water. The river Tosa, which 
is navigable for large rafts and barges, runs near the 
chief quarry, and then falls into the Lago Maggiore. 
At its southern extremity, the lake disembogues by the 
important river Ticino; and a fine canal, called the 
Naviglio, branches off from the left bank of the Ticino: 
and rans. on to Milan,—the capital and centre of a 
rich and fertile country. . 

When we first visited the Lago. Maggiore, in the 
year 1820, steam-vessels were unknown there; five or 
six years later, one small boat of the kind began to ply ; 


and we understand. that there are now three or four: 


small steamers in almost constant employment. Start- 
ing however from Baveno or Palanga in an ordinary 
row-boat, the tourist in a few hours can trace the lake 
upwards to where it penetrates, in a deep nook, towards 
Lugano and the mountains of the Italo-Swiss canton 
of Tesino, at which point the Alpine scenery is mag- 
nificent ; and, in an equally short time, starting from 
the same point, he can go down the lake to the river 
and the canal, where the views, over a rich champaign 
country, are altogether different. 

We would recommend every one going on from the 
Simplon to Milan, and who may not have leisure to 
examine the shores of the lake in detail, to cross over 
from Baveno to the still more romantic little town of 
Laveno, which is nearly opposite. We did so; and 
never shall we forget the delight we experienced in the 
course of an evening hour we spent at the quiet, com- 
fortable inn of Laveno, that stands close at the water’s 
edge. The close of that evening was delicious! As 
we stood on a projecting terrace at the inn, the sun 
went down in all his majesty. The white snow of the 
Alps, that had been so dazzling a few hours before, 
assumed its mild, pure, “ rose hues ;”—the lake spread 
itself out asa sheet of purple, at once deep and clear 
in tint, which was varied here and there with broad 
stripes of golden yellow ;—the lakeward windows of 
the many houses in the towns round the shores glit- 
tered brightly, and the walls of the buildings changed 
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their whiteness for the warm, harmonizing tints of 
evening. The Borromean Islands lay full before us 
looking more beautiful from the effects of distance and 
that glorious even-tide. Close to our left, and almost 
under the inn, the lake forms a most tranquil miniature 
bay, and a fairy-like promontory stretches out towards 
the islands, fringed with pleasant trees. We were 
standing there at the touching moment of the “ Ave. 
Maria,” or vespers, and the melancholy toll of several 
church and convent bells boomed across the wide 
waters. A party of labourers, who had been unload- 
ing a boat, ceased from their work at those sounds for 
prayer, and muttered the “‘ De profundis,” and a few 
moments after two barks went by,—their crews singing 
the vesper-hymn to the Virgin. The bells from the 
old towers continued their mild, pleasingly-sad toll for 
awhile, and then all was silent as the summit of those 
Alps which began to disappear in the deepening shades 
of night.: 

We hope such pictures as these will not be considere 
idle or misplaced. Many thousands of the readers ot 
the ‘ Penny Magazine’ may not be enabled to cross 
the Alps. Some of the circumstances of our picture are 
local, or dependent on forms of religion ; but we trust 
that whatever tends to create or keep alive a feeling for 
the beauties of nature and scenery has some good in it; 
and we know by experience that many of the charms 
deseribed on the Lago Maggiore may be felt in our 
own native land,—by the banks of the Thames, Severn, 
or Tweed,—on the shores of the Westmoreland and 
Scotch lakes,—and in avast number of other places. 
‘In our own particular, it is not the least of the bless- 
ings for which we are thankful that the recollection 
of the beautiful and the grand, seen many years ago, 
still warms our heart with happiness. In the same 
way many a poor man might lay up a large fund. 

We cannot at present continue the journey onward 
té Varese and Milan, but there was one trifle that 
struck us, and.may be worth mentioning. All along 
the road from Laveno, we saw, at every cross-road, 
good finger-posts, with rather a pretty device: on the 
arm pointing along the post-road was painted a courier, 
galloping on horseback; and onthe arm pointing to 
cross-country roads, a pedestrian, with a stick in his 
hand and a knapsack on his back. In certain parts of 
England, we have often been puzzled to know whether 
a road was passable for carriage or horse, or not. The 
main road to Varese and Milan is kept in admirable 
order, 


Dreams.—I am no way facetious, nor disposed for the 
mirth and galliardize of company ; yet in one dream I can 
compose a whole comedy, behold the action, and apprehend 
the jests, and laugh myself awake at the conceits thereof. 
Were my memory as faithful as my reason is then fruitful, 
I would never study but in my dreams; which times I would 
also choose for my devotions: but our proper memories have 
then so little hold of our abstracted understandings, that they 
forget the story, and can only relate to our awaked souls a 
confused and broken tale of that which hath passed.— 
Brown's Religio Medici.—We do not know whether this 
phenomenon is usual or not, but we remember, during a 
mild fever, to have experienced something very similar. 
Connected scenes and circumstances of such intense interest 
and marvellous beauty were presented to our apprehension, 
that it would assuredly have been alone sufficient to have 
won for us a name in the world, if it had been in our power 
to have recovered the details and committed them to paper 
in the form of tales when we awoke. The beauty of the 
thing of course lay in the complete me ee and proper 
connexion of the story—bursts of mere fancy and excite- 
ment being common in dreams. 
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